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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the Revorver is to spread information, and articles are necessarily 
quoted which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be 
held responsible. | 








Centenary of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


Ir is a hundred years this year since the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade passed through the British Parliament. The struggle had been a 
long one; for twenty years the subject had been before Parliament, and 
Wilberforce and his friends had gone through many vicissitudes of hope and 
disappointment before the question was thus brought to an issue. Pitt, 
whose early enthusiasm for and support of the cause of Freedom had been 
dulled by the great events connected with the French Revolution and the 
war, had died early in 1806, and his rival Fox, who took up the Abolition 
cause with energy, followed him to the grave in September. Lord Grenville, 
however, who was in power, was on Wilberforce’s side, and at the beginning 
of 1807 the prospects of carrying an Abolition Bill were favourable. Early 
in February the Bill passed the Lords, and on February 23rd it was read a 
second time in the House of Commons by a majority of 283 to 16. A final 
cause of alarm was the impending change of Government, but the Bill was 
taken back to the Lords and passed that House on the 23rd March, receiving 
the Royal assent two days later on March 25th. 


The passing of the Act of 1807, it is true, only marked a stage in the 
fight against slavery, but it was an event of the highest importance that 
Great Britain should thus take up a definite attitude against the trade in 
British dominions, and the centenary is one which should not pass unnoticed. 


In view of the proposed public meeting in London, under the auspices of 
the Congo Reform Association, which it is hoped to arrange shortly, the 
Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society thought that a most practical way of 
commemorating the occasion would be to support and take part in this 
demonstration against the most glaring instance of present-day slavery in 
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Africa, of which, as compared with the old slave-trade, Mr. Morel has thus 
written in Red Rubber :— 


“From the ashes of an international conference, summoned in the name of 
Almighty God, has sprung a traffic in African misery more devilish than 
the old, more destructive, more permanently ruinous in its cumulative effects. 
A British Government . .. by its active participation in that conference, and 
by its adhesion to the conclusions thereof, incurred a responsibility which 
cannot be set aside; . . . And the great anniversary is upon us! ”’ 


AA 
MX 





The Congo Question. 


“If the deliberations which are now proceeding in Belgium are to be incon- 
clusive, and we are to find ourselves again face to face with the prospect of the 
continuance of the present régime in the Congo for an indefinite time, then I 
think it will be our duty to sound the other Powers as to what their view in the 
matter is.’’ 


So spoke Sir Edward Grey in replying to the deputation which waited 
upon him at the Foreign Office on November 20th last, and the words are 
important, for the hypothetical case suggested seems to be coming to pass. 
The danger of the present situation is that people in England may imagine 
that as Belgium is taking up the question of annexation of the Congo State, 
and has successfully asserted her right to sovereignty over it, there is little 
need for us to trouble further about the matter. Anyone who is inclined to 
take this view should read carefully the terms of the Colonial Bill of 1901, 
which is now under consideration by the Belgian Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to consider the question of annexation; a full summary of these 
was given in The Times of February Ist. According to this Bill, which 
King Leopold proposes as the basis of annexation, the legislative and 
executive power would remain in his hands. His decrees must, it is true, be 
counter-signed by a Minister, but this functionary would be appointed and 
dismissed by the King, liable to interrogation by Parliament only once a 
year when he presents his report, on the ground of there being “grave 
objections to questions relating to the government of the colony being 
brought before the House” except on this annual occasion. By Article 15 it 
is provided that a Colonial Council of four should be appointed by the King, 
which would deliberate on all questions which he submitted to it. The King 
would have complete control of the finances of the colony, and the machinery 
of justice would be entirely in his hands, the judges being appointed by him 
and their judgments subject to his revision. 


In short, the King under this scheme wouid still remain absolute 
monarch, and the Belgian Parliament would have a merely nominal control 
over the new colony. “The situation now obtaining under the existing 
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autocratic régime would be perpetuated.” No wonder that men like M. 
Beernaert, the ex-Premier, and M. Hymans, the Liberal leader, have declared 
that such a bill is absolutely inadmissible, yet it bears the signature of the 
Premier and his Cabinet, and they are apparently upheld by the majority of 
the Committee. Another telegram makes the cynical announcement, which, 
of itself, seems to us enough to show that no good result can come out of 
these deliberations, that the Committee “has decided to object to consider 
questions calculated to lead to an investigation into the past administration 
of the Congo State.” 


In reply to a question in the House, Sir E. Grey has made the important 
admission that the Congo State is bound by the Berlin Act, which cannot be 
varied except by common consent of the signatory Powers. Consequently if 
Belgium is to annex acceptably, she must annex on the terms of that Act. 


It is obvious that if annexation is to make no difference to the treatment 
" of the natives, nor change the exploitation system under which administra- 
tion is carried on, the cause of Congo reform is thereby no whit advanced, 
and opposition must continue unchanged. So far as we know, the debate in 
the Belgian Chamber at the end of last year left untouched King Leopold’s 
repudiation of responsibility under the Berlin Act. No assurances whatever 
have been given as to bringing the system of misrule to an end; on the 
contrary there is evidence that the tyranny and exactions of the Abir 
Company are going on unchecked. 


In a recent letter to Sir E. Grey the Congo Reform Association 
emphasises the fact that the Administration of the Bongandanga region 
“ continues to be in the hands of the very men whose participation in the 
illegalities and cruelties denounced by the Commission is clearly shown in 
the Commission’s report.” New attempts to interfere with the Congo Balolo 
missionaries are reported, in connection with which the Acting Governor- 
General, in replying to the protests of the British Consul, frankly asserted 
the proprietary rights of the Abir Company over the land and produce of the 
soil—a claim, it need scarcely be said, quite contrary to the terms of the 
Berlin Act. 


The Daily Chronicle recently published an interview with Mr. J. W. 
Black, who has been captain of a missionary steamer on the Congo River, 
and has spent two periods of service in the State, the latter period being 
since 1905. Comparing the present with the state of things six years ago, 
Mr. Black said the situation was unchanged. 


. “*Tt is true that here and there just round some of the mission stations an 
infinitesimal amelioration may be noted,’ he said, ‘but the iniquitous funda- 
mentals remain. . . . Not only is the produce of the country the property 
of the State, but also the very means of sustenance. Consequently, in order to 
obtain this produce the State must claim the labour of the people, and in order 
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to force that labour you have to-day precisely the same conditions that met 
King Leopold’s Commission of Inquiry, . . . What I would like to 
emphasise is that it is no use punishing the white man and the sentries. The 
real culprits are those responsible for the Congo system, which, while it remains, 
must inevitably breed atrocities.’” 


We look then to the British Government, in view of the evident failure 
of the Belgian Government and Parliament to take in hand and put an end 
to the maladministration of the Congo State, to exercise its rights under the 
Berlin Act and the Anglo-Congolese Convention, and take prompt diplomatic 
steps to prevent the perpetuation of the present barbarous régime by which 
thousands of natives of Central Africa are being daily oppressed and done to 
death.. 


The support of the United States Government is, we believe, assured, 
and the Senate has resolved to back up the President in any action he may 
take which is not inconsistent with international obligations. Sir Kdward 
Grey declared in the House of Commons last summer that we could not wait 
for ever. We hope that the strong feeling of indignation which is being 
aroused in all parts of the Kingdom will show the Government that 
the country has made up its mind on this matter, and that it will strengthen 
the hands of our Ministers for decisive action. 


AZ 
+,¢ 


Slave Trading in the Congo State. : 


Mr. Moret has written to the Westminster Gazette giving extracts from 
letters written by a missionary attached to the Péres Blancs (Roman 
Catholic) Mission in the extreme east of the Congo State, on the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika, which disclose the fact that the slave trade is actively 
carried on in that district. Mr. Morel says :— 





“These letters show that the eastern portions of the Congo State are 
‘mined,’ as Sir Charles Dilke put it last year, ‘by slavery quite of the old 
kind’; that, in short, so long as it suits the convenience of the officials, the 
old-fashioned slave trade is allowed to flourish alongside the new species of 
servitude which the Congo Administration has introduced. Students of the 
Congo question will recollect the terrible and detailed reports received about. 
a year ago from the Scotch missionary, Mr. Dugald Campbell, and published by 
Mr. Fox Bourne, from the Katanga region.” [See A.S. Reporter, Vol. xxv., 
pp. 73, 102.] 


In the first letter, which is dated from Bandoinville, on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, March, 1905, the Father writes :— 


“ The despatch of slaves does not cease, neither does the despatch of ivory 
and especially of rubber. . . . Ishall speak of this matter to Monsignor, 
and beg him to intervene against the slave market. Mtowa will place the 
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blame upon the Comité (Comité special du Katanga—the Trust of that parti- 
cular region.—E. D. M.). The Comité would, however, find profit in blocking 
this outlet, whence a river of rubber escapes. A Customs post is to be placed 
at Kampampa!!! to profess zealousness and cause friend Sefu of Lugumba to 
be forgotten. This business centre will compromise still more than the tariffs 
(word which follows is illegible) all the prosperity of our regions, and no more 
labour will be obtained from our natives.” 


A year later the same writer says :— 





“TI have just returned from Mpala, whence I am bringing back the mail. 
| - « » I have had a long conversation with his Grandeur and Father Huys 
over the Lugumba business. Monsignor thinks, with us, that the thing is 
| intolerable, and intends making a report to the State. It isa scandal—-for the 
| Congo State—in the eyes of the natives, in the eyes of the missionaries, and in 
the eyes of all the whites on the German coast of Tanganyika that the slave 
trade should flourish a few steps from the statior of Mtowa. X—— takes 
refuge behind his fifteen-kilometre limit, and blames the Comité, which is 
entrusted with the policing of Lake Tanganyika. . . . I give you this advice, 
and suggest your informing those whom it may concern. Inform those whom it 
may concern of what you have learned of the action which the missions 
proposed to take, for Monsignor Roelens intends to intervene vigorously. 
The Comité, moreover, has every interest to place a post on the Lugumba- 
Lukuga, to prevent the considerable smuggling of rubber and ivory which takes 
place in that direction; it is losing whole tons. If this smuggling is sup- 
pressed the slave trade will collapse from this fact alone, for one and the other 
only occur through the inconceivable toleration exhibited at Mtowa towards 
the inhabitants of the Lugumba and Lukuga banks, and in particular ‘Sefu.’ It 
is not at Kampampa that smuggling takes place, or if it does it is hardly worth 
noticing, when a few leagues from Mtowa a centre open to all smuggling and 
to a criminal trade exists—nay, is entertained—scandalising greatly the 
German authorities, for whom the Congo State is also becoming an object of 
ridicule and contempt.” 


To these letters Mr. Morel adds the following explanatory comments : — 





“ As in some points the letters quoted above may be obscure, I will 
endeavour to throw a little light upon them. 


‘The principal centre of the Tanganyika slave trade would appear to 

be in the neighbourhood of Mtowa, the headquarters of Leopoldian in- 

| fluence on the lake. The native chiefs who are the most actively con- 
| cerned in the traffic near Mtowa are Sefu, a half-caste Arab, Kataki, 
Tambroa, and Rutuku. Kalumbi and Miketo are the big leaders further 
inland and westwards in the Luknuga valley. For whom are these men 
ultimately acting? The procedure appears to be briefly this: The 
slavers come to Tanganyika for salt, which they purchase against cloth 
on terms which must leave something like 300 per cent. profit to the 
vendors. With this salt they start off into the interior, principally, I 
understand, in the Kabambare neighbourhood, where salt is extremely 
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scarce and fetches fabulous sums. They exchange it for slaves. Some 
of the slave caravans cross or attempt to cross into German territory ; 
and not long ago the German officials at Ujiji captured one of these 
caravans. Doubtless the German Foreign Office could throw an interest- 
ing light upon this matter. The German authorities of Hast Africa 
have long and bitterly complained of the Congo State’s proceedings. It 
is probable that some of these slave caravans strike westwards, and the 
slaves, passing from hand to hand, eventually find their way into Portu- 
guese territory, and so to the coast and San Thomé. It is true, of course, 
as Mr. Nevinson says, that the policy of the Congo Administration is 
‘to retain their own natives under their own tender mercies, and ¢on- 
sequently the ‘line of Belgian forts’ along the frontier may interfere 
with the passage of regular caravans. But that slaves are nevertheless 
got through Mr. Nevinson establishes, and other information corroborates 
him. Possibly the conduct of the Congo State authorities on the south- 
west frontier towards slavers with whom they wish to keep on good 
terms are equally complaisant, as round Tanganyika. Facilis descensus 
Averni. When you have an Administration obtaining its entire revenue 
from slave labour of a particularly degrading kind, enforced by particu- 
larly atrocious methods, the milder exploits of lesser slavers with darker 
skins are not so very terrible. The slaves captured—or rather bought 
--round Tanganyika would seem to belong principally to the Wabango- 
bango and Bakusu tribes. The boast of the Congo State that it has 
suppressed the ‘slave trade’ is not worth much in any case, for the 
depredations of isolated Arab bands did not approach in magnitude the 
effects of the terrible machinery of enslavement and oppression applied 
by King Leopold’s officials. But even the claim to have suppressed the 
old Arab slave trade is now seen after twenty-two years to be not in 
accordance with fact.” 


~~ 
e 


Slavery Case in Lagos. 


THE attention of the Society having been drawn to a reported case of the 
surrender of two men in the Lagos Protectorate to a woman who had 
formerly owned them as her slaves, the following letter was addressed on 
behalf of the Committee to the Colonial Secretary :— 





October 10th, 1906. 
To the Right Hon. The Eart or Ete, K.G., etc., etc., 
H.M. Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
My Lorp,—I have the honour, by direction of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to call your Lordship’s attention 
to the allegations made in the Lagos Weekly Record, of August the 11th last 











| 
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(of which I beg to enclose a copy), regarding the reclamation of two male 
slaves at the town of Igbotu, in the Lagos Protectorate, by their former 
owner, from whose service they are said to have escaped many years ago. It 
appears from one account that a woman named Igba applied to the Provincial 
Commissioner in May last for the recapture of these men on the ground that 
they had stolen money from her, and the complaint was forwarded to the 
Commissioner of the district where the men were living. The District 
Commissioner is alleged to have made no investigation into the case, but to 
have sent police and a “ labourer,’ 
living in their own homes as freed persons, raided their farms, and sent them 
to the home of their former owner. The accounts are very confused, and in 


’ 


who seized the men named, who were 


particular are by no means clear as to the part taken in the proceedings by 
the Commissioner and the Bale of the town, and, as your Lordship will 
observe, the so-called “later account” differs considerably in its details, even 
as regards the name of the owner who claimed the slaves; but all seem to 
agree in the main fact that the former slaves were de!ivered up by the local 
authorities to their former owner at his or her request. 


The facts as stated appear to my Committee to constitute at least a 
ground for inquiry as to the truth of the statements, as, if true, there has 
evidently been a gross interference with personal liberty and a recognition of 
the slave status quite contrary to British law, and I am respectfully to 
request that your Lordship will cause an investigation to be made into the 
truth of the allegations. 

I have the honour, etc., 
(Signed) Travers Buxroy. 


To this an acknowledgment was received, stating that a copy of the 
Committee’s letter had been sent to the Governor of Southern Nigeria; in 
due course the official reply followed :— 


Downina Srresr, 
January 7th, 1907. 


To the Secrerary, British anp Foreign Anti-Stavery Sociery. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Elgin to inform you, with reference 
to my letter of the 27th of October, that a despatch has now been received 
from the Governor of Southern Nigeria on the subject of the allegations made 
in the Lagos Weekly Record of the 11th August last, with regard to the 


reclamation of two slaves at Igbotu, in the Lagos Protectorate. 


2. It appears that the allegations are in the main correct, but 
exaggerated, and that the charge on which the arrests were made was 
founded on facts that happened many years ago. The Governor had already 
directed inquiries to be made, and gave telegraphic orders on the 30th August 


that one of the men, who had been imprisoned, should be released. The 
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other man, who had not been tried, has returned with the former to the 
village in which they were first arrested. 


3. I am to add that the proceedings were taken before the Native 
Council at Warri, and that the case was tried by Native Chiefs, who are 
members of the Court, at a meeting at which the District Commissioner was 
not present. 

I am, etc., 
(Signed) R. L. Anrrosvs. 


The ultimate result is satisfactory, but the same cannot be said of the 
trial of the man Esusu by the native chiefs, of which a short account was 
given in the Lagos Weekly Record, from his own statement. It appears that 
he was accused of stealing his mistress’s canoe, and, in his words : 


“She then ordered that I be imprisoned for one year at Warri. The clerk 

said one year was enough. I was then sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

I served in prison for 44 months, when, to my surprise, the white man 

known as jailor called me and told me that he had received instructions to 
release me.” 


The other man, Finayowe, seems to have been released and returned to 
Igbota by the Governor’s orders. Apparently he was detained at Warri, but 
never tried. The story is far from complete, but it throws a very unpleasant 
light on the methods of the native authorities in Lagos, and a further letter 
has been addressed to the Colonial Secretary on the subject. 





*.¢ 
C9 


Coolies in British Colonies. 
PaRLIAMENTARY Paper.* 


A retorN relative to indentured coolie labour in British possessions was 
published as a Parliamentary Paper towards the end of last year, giving 
particulars of the number and nationality of,coolies employed, the conditions 
or restrictions under which they reside and work, and the regulations for the 
punishment of misconduct and desertion. Replies had been received from 
the governors of forty colonies and protectorates; in twenty-six of these no 
coolie labour is employed at all, and in four of the remainder it is only used 
to a very small extent. The ten colonies, etc., into which indentured coolies 
are imported in substantial numbers are the Transvaal, Natal, British 
Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, the Straits Settlements and Malay States, 
Mauritius, the Gold Coast, Fiji and the East Africa Protectorate. 

If we compare the conditions under which Chinese labourers are 
introduced into the Transvaal with those imposed in other places mentioned 
in this book, we find that, while several of them are paralleled by conditions 


* No. 357. 
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in force elsewhere, yet, taken together, they are without a parallel, and, as 
Lord Stanmore said in the House of Lords, the Transvaal Ordinance differed 
in degree and principle from every other ordinance of the kind. Thus the 
49,877 coolies now at work on the Rand Mines are all males, unaccompanied 
by women. They are imported for unskilled labour in the mines only, and 
are not allowed to trade, or to acquire, lease or hold any land or building, 
directly or indirectly. The labourer may only serve his introducer or the 
lawful assignee of the latter; he must always carry a passport, and must 
obtain a permit if he wishes to leave the mine premises; if he fails to 
produce this on official demand he is liable to arrest without warrant, and a 
fine or imprisonment on conviction. At the end of his term he must be 
returned to his country without delay. Penalties are imposed by the 
Ordinances for desertion, refusal to work, unlawful absence, fraud, deception, 
violence, etc. 


Natal imports a large number of indentured labourers, but these 32,586 
persons include males and females, and are all imported from India for 
agricultural and general purposes, a special consent being required from 
those introduced for domestic service or the coal mines. They live in 
barracks, not enclosed in compounds, and are free to go a mile away at all 
times, and if they wish to go further can almost always obtain a pass. No 
other restrictions are placed on individual liberty except in towns where 
black people have to be in their quarters by 9 p.m. Special peualties are 
imposed for unlawful absence from work, gross insolence, fraud, damage to 
employers’ property, etc. 


In British Guiana there are 11,921 labourers, male and female, under 
indenture, all imported from British India under the supervision of the 
Indian Government, subject to the approval of the Home Government, for 
the cultivation of sugar. Many of the coolies remain in the country at the 
end of their term of indenture; in September, 1905, there were 39,763 East 
Indians not under indenture residing on sugar estates, with 18,605 children. 
The indentured population are required to reside on their plantations and are 
liable to penalties if absenting themselves without leave, though it is a 
common and allowed practice for labourers to take the “ week-end” without 
leave, and visit their friends on other estates. There are no special punitive 
regulations, all offences under the Immigration Laws being dealt with by the 
magistrate in open court. 


Trinidad contains about 98,300 male and female immigrants from British 
India, of whom 10,600 are under indenture for a term of five years; they are 
all employed on the sugar and cacao estates. ‘“ Those who have completed 
their indenture can work where and how they please, and are under no 
restriction except that they cannot leave the island without permission” ; 
the law as to desertion is very drastic, as it is easy for immigrants to get 
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across to Venezuela, etc. The immigrants are carefully looked after, and are 
free to make complaints to the Inspector or Protector. Care is taken to 
prevent the separation of families and even of friends in the allotments to 
estates. 


In Jamaica there are 1,392 indentured coolies of both sexes employed on 
banana and sugar plantations. They are recruited from East India, and are 
subject to no restrictions on liberty outside working hours. The indentures 
are for five years, after which they are allowed to work where they like ; 
many rent their own lands or keep shops. Penalties are imposed for falsifica- 
tion of certificates, attempt to quit without passport, drunkenness, assault, 
unlawful absence, etc. Employers have no right of punishment, and are 
subject to heavy penalties for any ill-usage of labourers or for unlawfully 
withholding wages earned. 


In the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States Chinese and 
Indian indentured labourers are employed, the term of indenture being one 
year. The approximate number of Chinese for 1905 was 1,731, and 1,854 
Indians, besides 600 Javanese. No restrictions are placed on their liberty, 
but they may be prosecuted for absconding. The indentured Indians are 
often accompanied by their wives and children. 


Mauritius employs a large number of coolies from British India under 
indenture, and besides 6,764 “‘ new immigrants ” and 12,276 “ old immigrants ” 
there are over 24,000 indentured men born in the colony of Indian parents 
and 684 “indentured after arrival.” Punishments are authorised by 
Government for desertion or misconduct. A very large number of “old 
immigrants’ and Indian “ passengers,” in addition to those mentioned, reside 
in the Colony, who work as day labourers, or own small plots of land and 
engage in other occupations. These number about 100,000. The welfare of 
the Indians on estates is carefully looked after by a Protector and a staff of 
Inspectors. 


Some 4,000 indentured labourers are imported into the Gold Coast from 
Liberia, Sierra Leone and Southern Nigeria, who are engaged on a six or 
twelve months’ contract. No special restrictions are imposed on them when 
not at work. The District Commissioner has power to adjust any dispute as 
to the rights and liabilities of the labourers. 

Coolie labourers of both sexes in Fiji come under indenture from India 
and from Polynesia, and are employed in sugar cultivation, on work which 
could not be done by Kuropeans in the tropical climate. The Indian coolies 
are indentured for five years, “during which they enjoy almost complete 
liberty, except that they may not leave their plantations and are required to 
perform a certain amount of work.” They are free, at the end of their term, 
to do any work they like in any part of the island. Polynesian immigrants 
are indentured for three years, and they also mostly stay on in the Colony. 
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The average number of Indians working under indenture during 1905 was 
estimated at 8,684 adults. The Polynesians numbered 316. Penalties are 
inflicted by Ordinance for absence from work, desertion and other offences 
In the Hast Africa Protectorate Indian coolies are imported for the 
Uganda Railway and for public works. They are engaged for three years 
and restrictions are not many ; the number employed in April, 1906, reached 
692. 


In Australia the only two classes of indentured labourers were Kanakas 
employed on the Queensland sugar plantations, and coloured men “ imported 
only for the purpose of signing on as crews of pearling vessels which carry 
on their operations chiefly outside the territorial jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth.” The employment of Kanakas under indenture ceased to be legal 
at the end of 1906, and almost all of them were expected to return to their 
homes about that date. 


We regret to see, however, from reports received from Eastern Australia 
that abuses have occurred in connection with the coolies’ repatriation, and it 
is said that women returning to Malaita in the Solomon Islands are forced 
into slavery and immorality. The Sydney Morning Herald speaks of “ Christ- 
ianity being reduced to a farce, and civilisation turned back,” by what has 
occurred. 


The pearling crews mostly consisted of Japanese, Malays and Filipinos, 
who, at the end of 1905, numbered 2,152. 


The attitude of the Anti-Slavery Society to indentured coolie labour has 
always been that of suspicion, and in its earlier years it frequently 
memorialised the Government against it, in the conviction that the system 
always led to serious abuses approximating to those of slavery. In 1861 the 
Committee passed a minute on the subject, stating that their opposition to 
the system of coolie immigration into the British West Indies and Mauritius 
arose from the radical viciousness of the legislation framed to promote it and 
not from any objection to see labour attracted into those islands; they 
specially referred to the immorality attending the system, the inducements 
resorted to, and the heavy mortality. They clearly stated their “ conviction 
that a comprehensive and an unobjectionable system of immigration might 
be devised, but that no such system is likely to be satisfactory which is not 
preceded by a full, free and impartial investigation of the evils and abuses 
incidental to the one in actual operation.” 


Of late years the Society has felt considerable confidence in schemes 
sanctioned by the Government of India, although even their arrangements 
cannot entirely preclude the risks attaching to all contract labour. The 
Indian Government lays down very stringent conditions and safeguards on all 
labour emigration; recruiting is only allowed for countries which make 
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proper provision for the welfare of the immigrants, and where the conditions 
have been broken permission to recruit has been withdrawn. 

The greater part of the indentured labour imported into British colonies 
as here described comes from India, under the very careful supervision of the 
Government of India, and, speaking generally, small exception can be taken 
to the system when carried out with so many precautions in favour of the 
emigrants. 

We are very glad that the terms of the Labour Ordinance under the 
New Hebrides Convention came in for criticism in the House of Commons 
debate on the Address. The Opposition were quick to taunt the Government 
with inconsistency in sanctioning an Ordinance which allowed labour 
recruiting aud the employment of children under indenture, when they had 
so vigorously denounced the late Government for introducing Chinese 
indentured labour into the Transvaal. It is highly desirable tha+ all such 
labour regulations should be subjected to the closest scrutiny, for, as Sir 
Charles Dilke said, this ought not to be made a party question ; the difficulty 
lies in ‘the permanent opinion of the country as reflected by the permanent 
opinion of the Office which largely made and administered the law.” But the 
Labour Ordinance for the New Hebrides does not contain clauses restricting 
the labourers to one kind of unskilled work, or prohibiting them from free 
movement, from engaging in trade or acquiring property, and 
the position in the New Hebrides is, of course, entirely different from 
that in South Africa. Labour-recruiting, or “ black-birding,” in the islands 
has long been a crying evil, which has formed the subject of many protests 
from the late Dr. Paton and others interested in the welfare of the islanders. 
Sir E. Grey spoke of a state of chaos and anarchy as having obtained in the 
islands, which meant violence, cannibalism and slavery, and said that the 
present Ordinance is “ the first attempt by agreement to put some order and 
restrictions into force” there—it is ‘‘ a step forward and not a step backward.” 
The Government, however, by agreement with France, but contrary to the 
wish of the Australian Government, has sanctioned the engagement of 
labourers, ‘‘ under proper restrictions,” for employment outside the New 
Hebrides group, but it is claimed that now that Kanakas are no longer 
imported into Queensland, this question is not of much importance. Repatria- 
tion is often a difficult matter owing to the savage character of the people, 
but Sir E. Grey contended that by the Convention no compulsion would be 
put upon the labourers but only on the employer. The questions of the 
employment of children and of the hours of labour are important, but the 
Foreign Secretary has pledged himself that the provisions of the Ordinance 
must be carefully watched, and that if they prove by experience to be open 
to abuse, our Government will approach the French Government with a view 
to their amendment. We may assume that, as Major Seely said, France, 
equally with us, desires to safeguard the liberty of every man, whether black 
or white, and the Government must be held to their pledge. 
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The Transvaal Labour Question. 


Wiru the granting of a Constitution to the Transvaal colony the labof 
question has entered on a new phase, and the centre of interest is shifted to 
the Transvaal itself, and to the action which will be taken by the new 
Government in regard to the Chinese and the supply of labourers to fill their 
place on the Rand mines when the existing contracts terminate. For, in 
view of the declaration in the Letters Patent against labour being imported 
under servile conditions, it may probably be taken for granted that the 
Chinese cannot be retained, though the Nationalist and Het Volk party have 
been careful to say that a substitute for them must be found. The declara- 
tion in question is based on similar provisions in the conventions of Sand 
River, Pretoria and London, against slavery and conditions partaking of the 
nature of slavery, and, as has been well] said, it does but restate a fundamen- 
tal Imperial principle. 

Beyond this clause against servile labour, the new Constitution contained 
little to secure and protect the interests of the natives, who are excluded 
from the franchise in accordance with the terms of the Vereeniging Treaty. 
It is to be noted, however, that Lord Elgin, speaking in the House of Lords 
last session, expressed his regret at their exclusion and his hope that the 
Colonies would themselves reverse it at no distant date. 

The Colonial Secretary’s reference to the Chinese labour question in the 
same speech was, in our opinion, very unsatisfactory, for, after stating that 
the Government had felt bound to respect contracts, and that, in conse- 
quence, the number of coolies on the Rand had been increased by some 
thousands (no beginning even of repatriation has been made), he went on to 
say that if the Transvaal Government were to propose a new labour 
Ordinance, he did “not think any serious question would arise about re- 
newals” of the three-year contracts. The meaning of this obscure phrase has 
not been explained, but it has led to a letter being addressed to Lord Elgin 
by certain members of Parliament, to which Mr. Winston Churchill has re- 
plied that the Government's policy “in respect of the winding up of the 
Chinese labour experiment” has not undergone any modification, and that 
all the pledges given to Parliament will be carefully respected and fulfilled. 

We much regret, however, that the Government have not seen their way 
to put any check on the importations of fresh coolies, 2,121 of whom have 
been brought in since the beginning of this year. We agree with the state- 
ment of Mr. Mackarness, M.P., in a letter to The Times a few weeks ago, to 
the effect that it had.been abundantly proved that the employment of the 
Chinese has involved and must involve abuses of lawless punishment by the 
mining authorities, widespread crime by deserting coolies, and hideous vice in 
the compounds, and that, this being so, if Chinese labour can only be intro- 
duced into the Transvaal under conditions incompatible with freedom, 
morality and humanity, the Transvaal must do without it. 
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It is reported that a new stope drill has been invented which promises 
te effect a large saving of hand labour, and will, it is said, go far to solve the 
labour problem. Moreover, the assertion has again been made that a large 
number of African natives are available for Jabour on the mines, if only the 
monopoly of the Chamber of Mines were brought to an end. It appears that 
the Government have been in negotiation with the Portuguese Government 
in regard to the Transvaal labour supply from Portuguese East Africa, and 
that a Joint Commission is to inquire and report on the system of recruiting 
and distribution, provision being made for the humane treatment of the 
natives. The Portuguese Government have agreed to denounce their agree- 
ment with the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association. 

The recent returns of the gold output of the mines show a record of 
prosperity never reached before, and the dividends declared last year were 
£700,000 higher than in the previous year; yet unemployment and distress 
prevail in Johannesburg, and Lord Milner’s prophecy that the white 
population would increase in proportion to the number of Chinese labourers 
imported has been signally falsified. The Rand has now more coloured 
labourers than ever, while the whites employed are over 700 fewer than in 
March, 1906. 

The official report of Mr. Jamieson, the Superintendent of Foreign 
Labour, was published in January. He stated that the tale of crime for the 
year was a long one, over 13,500 labourers having been convicted of some 
offence; of these 11,754 were for offences against the Ordinance of a trivial 
character, leaving under 1,800 more or less serious offences, including 26 
murders, seven attempts to murder, and 210 cases of house-breaking. From 
this Mr. Jamieson concludes that the majority of the coolies are law-abiding. 
His bias in favour of Chinese labour is plainly seen from the extraordinary 
remark which he makes on the loss of life which has resulted from the 
murderous acts of the coolies. Their motive, he explains, was robbery, not 
murder, and “it was only when resistance on the part of the irate house- 
holder was offered that the latter came to an untimely end!” Surely the 
ease for the Chinese must be a bad one when such an excuse can be seriously 
put forward. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Jamieson tells us that the Chinese become 
demoralised on the Rand by coming in contact with a low class of white 
men ; crime is not seldom due to the treatment of the coolies by unprincipled 
storekeepers who overcharge and swindle them, and they not unnaturally 
retaliate. 

It is satisfactory to see that the Het Volk party, which has come out 
victorious in the recent Elections, put forward as their fundamental object 
“a policy of racial reconciliation, the avoidance of causes of distrust and 
division, the prevention of the ascendancy of one white race over the other,” 
while at the same time they recognise the responsibility of the whites for 
the guardianship of the aboriginal population. 
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WHorthern Wigeria. 
PARLIAMENTARY Paper.* 


Sm Freperick Luearp’s official report on the Protectorate for 1905-6 
contains, as usual, a large amount of varied information of a most interesting 
and, on the whole, a decidedly satisfactory character. Good work has been 
done against slave trading and slavery, though it is not to be expected that 
in so slave-ridden a country as Northern Nigeria was, the Government should 
have yet succeeded in stamping it out. This report shows how much energy 
has been put into efforts to cope with this far-reaching evil all over the 
Protectorate. 


The return of slaves freed during the six years 1900-1905 shows a total 
of 3,071 who have passed through the hands of the political staff, but this 
return, we are expressly told, is not complete, for it 


“does not include large numbers of slaves liberated by various military 
expeditions, nor vast numbers of newly enslaved Pagans who have returned to 


their homes; . . . and therefore represents only a fraction of the slaves 
liberated in Northern Nigeria as a consequence of British rule in the past six 
years.” 


Of these 3,071, nearly 1,300 have been sent to the Freed Slaves’ Homes 
at Zungeru and Bornu, or lodged in the free village which has been 
established at the latter place. 


The High Commissioner thinks that it may fairly be said of the 
Protectorate generally, as it is of Sokoto, that “ prohibitions of enslaving and 
slave dealing are fairly readily accepted, and affect the people little.” The 
steps which were taken by the Government to discourage the too rapid 
transition from slavery to free labour have, in Sir F. Lugard’s opinion 
prevented a complete dislocation of the social conditions of the country, for 
the desertion of bona fide domestic slaves, who form the labouring classes on 
the estates of free-born Mohammedans, was at first keenly felt. 


Sir F. Lugard has the following general paragraph on the 
Stave Trabe. 


“The slave trade exists in an active form through Bornu and on the Benue. 
It is now well understood to be a contraband trade, and every precaution is 
taken against capture. Mere infants are purchased in Eastern Muri and Yola, 
and especially in German Adamawa, and conveyed to Bassa by canoe at night, 
where apparently they are bought by Okpotos for the Southern Nigeria 
demand. The children scon learn Nupe, and are given tribal marks to prevent 
detection. Famine is, of course, a great incentive to the slave trade.” 


From the province of Sokoto, which is the headquarters of the 
Mohammedan religion, and where perhaps the largest slave population was 
found, the reports are very encouraging. The trade in slaves is said to have 

* Cd. 3285-3. 
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entirely ceased, even private transfers being rare. Death duties may no 
longer be paid in slaves, and an arrangement has been made by the Sultan 
whereby the native courts fix an equitable sum for which slaves may redeem 
themselves ; they also arrange how it may be earned and paid gradually. 


The Anti-Slavery Society has in the past taken exception to the 
principle of ransoming slaves as being an indirect encouragement to the trade 
in human beings, but we may believe that where the practice is carried out 
carefully, and the slave earns his own ransom-money, as here described 
under Government supervision, its abuses are largely avoided and little harm 
is done. It also encourages masters to treat their slaves well. 


The High Commissioner observes :— 


“A slave thus has an absolute right to redeem himself even against the 
will of his master, with the result that slaves, instead of running away and 
becoming vagrants, can now appeal to the native court. Moreover, since they 
have no longer the fear of being sold or transferred, they are more contented, 
and less inclined to desert, while the masters, having no longer the power of 
sale or fear of confiscation or desertion, treat their slaves more as part of the 
family. In one case, where redemption was refused by a master, the Sultan 
ordered the liberation of the slave without ransom. He has also taken great 
pains to restore enslaved populations to their deserted towns. This is a 
remarkable course of action for the highest Mohammedan authorities in the 
country to take, and illustrates the liberality of the Sultan’s views, and his 
desire to co-operate with the administration. The gradual extinction of 
domestic slavery through the initiation of the head of the Moslem religion, 
supported by the Moslem jurists on the one hand, and by the personal exertions 
of the slave himself on the other, is, in my judgment, a much greater achieve- 
ment than forcible manumission by the Government, which, while bitterly 
resented by the masters, is not regarded by them or by the slave himself as 
really emancipating him from a status of a slave.” 


“The Resident of Gando (Captain Ruxton) ‘states with assurance that 
there is now no such thing anywhere in the province as a trade in slaves; the 
policy of compulsory manumission on demand to the native courts is working 
well, as shown by the court returns.’ He adds: ‘One cannot help but remark 
on the almost total absence of cases of slave-dealing in this province, the last to 
have been brought under control, and one in which only three years ago the 
traffic must have been very large. Should it be supposed that the traffic still 
goes on without our knowing it, I can only answer that the hatreds and 
jealousies are so great that the chances of being informed against are such as to 
render the supposition improbable. From all that I have casually heard I 
firmly believe that the trade has been abandoned.’ Nine slaves were freed by 
order of the provincial courts, and 38 by the native courts.” 


The general condition of this province is described as most encouraging, 
the Sultan exercising an effective influence wholly on behalf of the Govern- 
ment; offences, especially those connected with slave-dealing, have been at 
once reported. A similarly favourable report comes from the province of 
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Kano, where slave-dealing in any public form is wholly dead, though 
kidnapping of women and children on the frontier still occurs, and a few 
children are purchased by traders. Fifteen slaves were here set free by the 
Provincial Court, and many more by self-redemption or manumission through 
the Native Courts. 


In most of the other provinces there seems to be a certain amount of 
slave-trading, the worst instances apparently being in Bornu, Bassa and Muri 
provinces. ‘The following paragraph relates to 


Bornv :— 


“There is a very active slave trade through Bornu, hundreds of slaves 
being bought in the markets of Dikwa and Mandara and conveyed across 
British Bornu for sale at Kabi. Increasingly heavy sentences have been passed 
upon the slave traders who have been captured, and every possible effort has 
been made (in which the Ajias of the districts are assisting) to put a stop to 
this traflic, and as many as 174 slaves were freed in the first quarter of 1906. 
The Freed Slaves Home in Bornu is overcrowded with liberated children and 
has been enlarged, and it has now been found necessary to start a freed slaves’ 
village for adults as well. The profits on the trade are so large that I fear it 
will continue, in spite of our efforts and the risks now incurred, unless the 
Germans and French will co-operate by closing the slave markets. The 
caravans travel (through Bornu) only by night and along bush paths. They are 
chiefly composed of Mangas. On one occasion the traders killed a police 
constable and three shuwas, who were assisting him. The slaves freed are 
chiefly of the very lowest type of cannibals.” . . . 


In spite of the severity of the law against slave-dealing, there has been 
a “continual stream” of immigration from German Bornu to British territory. 
Famine is a frequent cause of the slave trade, as in the provinces of Muri, 
Kontagora and Bauchi. Of the former, where no less than 866 slaves were 
freed during the year, the report says :— 


“The famine in the eastern districts gave a great impetus to the slave 
trade, children being sold for food. The canoes travel by night, and are 
concealed by day. One, which was discovered in a backwater, with twenty-two 
children on board, was pushed out into midstream by the traders, and apparently 
purposely capsized. The slave traders swam for the bank, but one was held by 
the leg by a crocodile and captured ; twelve children were drowned.” 


8 
So of the Bauchi province Sir F. Lugard writes :— 


“There was some recrudesence of the slave trade in Bauchi in 1905, which 
was directly due to the famine in the eastern districts. In many cases all the 
seed corn had been eaten, and the people preferred to sell themselves as slaves 
rather than starve as freemen. The majority belonged to the fierce cannibal 
tribe of the Tangale, to whom slave traders have no access. A number of the 
traders were convicted in the courts, and the slaves freed and subsisted. It is 
probable that those who escaped the vigilance of the Administration will 
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desert their masters when the famine is over. A similar occurrence is said to 
have taken place ten years ago, when the entire Angass tribe sold themselves 
into slavery, but with the advent of British rule they deserted their masters 
and returned, and the Angass Hills are now thickly populated.” 


In this connection the High Commissioner makes the following im- 
portant observations on what he considers to be the right, as distinguished 
from the wrong, use of force in dealing with native tribes, and defends 
his Government from the charge of having undue recourse to coercive 
measures :— 


“T hope that as these tribes are gradually brought under administrative 
control—even though in some cases the use of force may be involved—these 
recurrent famines and consequent depopulation by starvation and slavery may 
wholly cease. The introduction of new food plants, and of better modes of cul- 
tivation, the access to markets at present closed to them, where food may be 
bought in exchange for silvan products of commercial value, the inauguration 
of industrial missions, and finally, in extreme cases, the direct assistance of 
Government, are benefits which it is worth while to acquire at the cost of a 
light taxation, and the obligation to cease from outrages and war. So-called 
‘ punitive ’ expeditions, which leave behind them only the memories of a raid 
and bloodshed, are detestable from the point of view of the Administrator, but 
the protection of peaceful tribes from wanton aggression, and the introduction 
of the benefits of civilisation by permanent occupation are objects which 
justify recourse to force when other methods have failed, and in these con- 
ditions only can the Government of Northern Nigeria be accused of taking the 
initiative in coercing Pagan tribes.” 


The eastern part of the Bassa province is reported to be in an uncivilised 
and unsafe state, largely through the unfair dealings of traders who desire 
to keep the country closed to Administrative control, in order that their 
slave-dealing and other practices may not be checked. The Resident reports 
that large quantities of trade gin are smuggled into this province from 
Southern Nigeria, and slaves are bought for gin and exported to Southern 
Nigeria. The native chiefs are said to be helpful and well-disposed, but in 
sympathy with the slave trade and smuggling of gin. 


The High Commissioner refers several times in his report to the ques- 
tion of domestic slavery, which now seems to give much less difficulty than 
formerly, though he notes that some bitterness is still felt by owners, when 
their slaves desert them, at the refusal of the Government to compel their 
return or give compensation for them. The principle of ransom and self- 
redemption seems to have been readily adopted in many provinces. The 
native courts have shown great willingness to carry out the policy and wishes 
of the Government. There have been not a few instances in which they 
have taken the initiative in enforcing the prohibition of enslaving and slave- 
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dealing, and even of compelling masters to accept redemption money offered 
by a slave. 


Freep Staves’ Homes. 


The report gives an account of the working of the two Homes at Zun- 
geru and Bornu, which respectively contained 202 and 145 women and chil- 
dren on Dec. 31, 1905. 


At Zungeru educational classes have been held, laundry and gardening 
work is carried on, and the general aspect of the home is more satisfactory 
than it has ever been; the children appear happy and well cared for. In the 
Bornu Home the material dealt with is of an unpromising kind :— 


“These freed slaves are mostly of a very low type and reputed to be 
cannibals ; they come chiefly from German Adamawa, and speak no known lan- 
guage, but the children quickly acquire the local tongue and have a wonderful 
ear for music. The adults are very stupid and hopeless, since the drinking 
habits of these Pagans and the complete insularity of the lives they have led, 
have tended to degeneration, physical and mental, so that they are helpless 
when removed from their environment and have no initiative at all.” 


But a freed slaves’ village has been started for the adults, on which they 
can work, which, it is hoped, will in due time become self-supporting. 


It is not here the place to do more than refer to the Sokoto rebellion of 
last year, when “a new Madhi” arose and three British officials were killed. 
Sir F. Lugard describes in detail the causes and development of the rising, 
and the military measures which were taken to cope with it. The rising 
appears to have sprung from a religious movement, due to unrest among the 
peasantry, which the Resident ascribed to the loss of their slaves. 


“The desertion of the slaves, he says, was not so much due to the actual 
policy of Government as to the preconceived ideas of the people regarding 
British action on this question. The slaves deserted because they had heard 
that domestic slavery would be abolished, nor can British officials restore them 
by force to their owners.” 


The High Commissioner expresses the hope that “the effect of this 
terrible retribution will render any further appeal to arms unnecessary in the 
Sokoto province for very many years.” A satisfactory feature of the trouble 
was the loyalty of the native chiefs in the Protectorate and the help which 
they afforded the Government in putting down the rising. 


Friendly relations have been maintained with both French and Germans; 
those with the former Power being described as “ very cordial.” 


Among other subjects deult with in the Report are Revenue, Transport, 
Prisons, Public Works, the Native Regiment, Missions and Education, 
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Slavery in the Cameroons. 


In reference to remarks of Sir Frederick Lugard, in his report on Northern 
Nigeria, on the toleration of slavery by the German authorities in the 
Cameroons, the Cologne Gazette publishes a statement to the effect that : 


“in residences like those of Garua and Kisseri, where the native chiefs are still 
practically supreme, the German authorities avoid, as far as possible, all 
interference in native affairs. Slavery, however, is prohibited, and is 
punishable ‘when necessary.’ The natives are allowed to keep slaves, but 
children born of slave parents are free. The enslavement of free natives is an 
offence which, if practised at all, is committed without the knowledge and 
against the will of the German authorities. At the same time, it is admitted 
that, in view of the impossibility of effectively watching the frontiers, a secret 
traffic in slaves may be carried on across the borders of the German 
dependency.” 


It is suggested that Sir F, Lugard’s remarks are based on a misunder- 
standing, and the Gazette protests against the suggestion that Germany is not 
interpreting the Brussels Act in the same spirit as Great Britain. 





Slave Trading in Tripoli. 


A paraGraPH in the Pall Mall Gazette of Jan. 12 gives a terrible account of 
the slave trade which is still carried on between Tripoli and Turkey :— 


“ Accounts reaching Constantinople from Tripoli depict the horrors 
of the slave trade between Turkey and the province in dark colours, 
Indeed, it is openly asserted that it is exclusively as a source of supply 
that the Porte cares to maintain its connection with Tripoli and its 
hinterland at all. } 


“In the regions of Nadai, Baghirmi, and Gehra and the adjacent 
countries, slave-raiding, marked by all the hideous butcheries with which 
twenty years ago Europe was made only too painfully familiar in con- 
nection with the Bahr-Gazel, is still openly carried on by fanatical Arabs 
and Turks, and solely for the supply of the Turkish market. 


“In these raids the adult population of the country raided is merci- 
lessly butchered—both men and women, and also infants of tender age. 
Only boys, and especially girls, are wanted. The miseries that these 
pogr creatures endure in their long march to the Tripolitan coast are 
indescribable. 
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“Turkish ships make monthly trips, and always sail away by night 
with their human cargo. The price of a girl aged from eight to twenty 
is said to be from £4 upwards.” 


A circular letter received from the Italian Anti-Slavery Society calls 
attention again to the fact which they have before notified, that the slaves 
who are brought-into Tripoli from the interior, from Wadai, Bornu, Darfour, 
and from the Great Lakes, are at once declared and accounted Turkish sub- 
jects by the Turkish authorities in Tripoli. They are then, we are told, 
“ placed under the protectorate of the Turkish authorities, who abandon them 
arbitrarily to new masters, sometimes more inhuman than the old.” Con- 
sequently the freedom papers which are given to the slaves are called in 
Tripoli ‘‘ letters of second slavery.” It is pretty nearly impossible for the 
Italian Anti-Slavery agents to get the adult slaves employment in good 
families, or to place the children in institutions where they can be taught a 
trade and brought up in a wholesome atmosphere; they fall back into the 
power of the Turks, who are slave dealers par excellence. 


It is argued by the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy that, inasmuch as 
nearly the whole of Central Africa is occupied by, or within the sphere of in- 
fluence of one or other of the European Powers, these negroes who are brought 
from the interior ought to be considered as under the protection of the Con- 
sul of that Power which has authority in their country of origin, and the 
Society urges that the claim of Turkey to make the freed slaves Turkish 
subjects constitutes a positive violation of international law which ought not 
to be tolerated by the Powers. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies a question has been addressed to the 
Foreign Minister as to the slave trade on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
asking what steps the Government can take to put a stop to it. The 
Minister, after referring to slavery in Morocco and the measures which had 
been taken by the Algeciras Conference and the European representatives at 
Tangier, turned to the trade in slaves from the centre of Africa, of which he 
spoke as a very serious disgrace to our civilisation. He said that there was 
reason to hope and believe that it was gradually diminishing. The Italian 
authorities were endeavouring to check it; many slaves, for example, had 
been freed by the Vice-Consul at Benghazi, but through lack of work many of 
them fell back into slavery, and mixing with the lowest elements of the 
population, constituted a menace to social security. It is becoming an 
important problem how to get proper institutions for looking after and 
training the freed slaves. The Italian Anti-Slavery Society has opened 
asylums for them at Derna and Benghazi, but funds are lacking for the 
repatriation of those slaves who wish to return to their country of origin, and 
the Brussels Act gives no assistance. 
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Slavery in the Cameroons. 


In reference to remarks of Sir Frederick Lugard, in his report on Northern 
Nigeria, on the toleration of slavery by the German authorities in the 
Cameroons, the Cologne Gazette publishes a statement to the effect that : 


“in residences like those of Garua and Kisseri, where the native chiefs are still 
practically supreme, the German authorities avoid, as far as possible, all 
interference in native affairs. Slavery, however, is prohibited, and is 
punishable ‘when necessary.’ The natives are allowed to keep slaves, but 
children born of slave parents are free. The enslavement of free natives is an 
offence which, if practised at all, is committed without the knowledge and 
against the will of the German authorities. At the same time, it is admitted 
that, in view of the impossibility of effectively watching the frontiers, a secret 
traffic in slaves may be carried on across the borders of the German 
dependency.” 


It is suggested that Sir F, Lugard’s remarks are based on a misunder- 
standing, and the Gazette protests against the suggestion that Germany is not 
interpreting the Brussels Act in the same spirit as Great Britain. 





Slave Trading in Tripoli. 


A PARAGRAPH in the Pall Mall Gazette of Jan. 12 gives a terrible account of 
the slave trade which is still carried on between Tripoli and Turkey :— 


“ Accounts reaching Constantinople from Tripoli depict the horrors 
of the slave trade between Turkey and the province in dark colours. 
Indeed, it is openly asserted that it is exclusively as a source of supply 
that the Porte cares to maintain its connection with Tripoli and its 
hinterland at all. ; 


“In the regions of Nadai, Baghirmi, and Gehra and the adjacent 
countries, slave-raiding, marked by all the hideous butcheries with which 
twenty years ago Europe was made only too painfully familiar in con- 
nection with the Bahr-Gazel, is still openly carried on by fanatical Arabs 
and Turks, and solely for the supply of the ‘Turkish market. 


“In these raids the adult population of the country raided is merci- 
lessly butchered—both men and women, and also infants of tender age. 
Only boys, and especially girls, are wanted, The miseries that these 
poor creatures endure in their long march to the Tripolitan coast are 
indescribable. 
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“Turkish ships make monthly trips, and always sail away by night 
with their human cargo. The price of a girl aged from eight to twenty 
is said to be from £4 upwards.” 


A circular letter received from the Italian Anti-Slavery Society calls 
attention again to the fact which they have before notified, that the slaves 
who are brought-into Tripoli from the interior, from Wadai, Bornu, Darfour, 
and from the Great Lakes, are at once declared and accounted Turkish sub- 
jects by the Turkish authorities in Tripoli. They are then, we are told, 
“ placed under the protectorate of the Turkish authorities, who abandon them 
arbitrarily to new masters, sometimes more inhuman than the old.” Con- 
sequently the freedom papers which are given to the slaves are called in 
Tripoli ‘‘ letters of second slavery.” It is pretty nearly impossible for the 
Italian Anti-Slavery agents to get the adult slaves employment in good 
families, or to place the children in institutions where they can be taught a 
trade and brought up in a wholesome atmosphere; they fall back into the 
power of the Turks, who are slave dealers par eacellence. 


It is argued by the Anti-Slavery Society of Italy that, inasmuch as 
nearly the whole of Central Africa is occupied by, or within the sphere of in- 
fluence of one or other of the European Powers, these negroes who are brought 
from the interior ought to be considered as under the protection of the Con- 
sul of that Power which has authority in their country of origin, and the 
Society urges that the claim of Turkey to make the freed slaves Turkish 
subjects constitutes a positive violation of international law which ought not 
to be tolerated by the Powers. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies a question has been addressed to the 
Foreign Minister as to the slave trade on the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
asking what steps the Government can take to put a stop to it. The 
Minister, after referring to slavery in Morocco and the measures which had 
been taken by the Algeciras Conference and the European representatives at 
Tangier, turned to the trade in slaves from the centre of Africa, of which he 
spoke as a very serious disgrace to our civilisation. He said that there was 
reason to hope and believe that it was gradually diminishing. The Italian 
authorities were endeavouring to check it; many slaves, for example, had 
been freed by the Vice-Consul at Benghazi, but through lack of work many of 
them fell back into slavery, and mixing with the lowest elements of the 
population, constituted a menace to social security. It is becoming an 
important problem how to get proper institutions for looking after and 
training the freed slaves. The Italian Anti-Slavery Society has opened 
asylums for them at Derna and Benghazi, but funds are lacking for the 
repatriation of those slaves who wish to return to their country of origin, and 
the Brussels Act gives no assistance. 
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H Defence of Slavery. 


We have before us an interesting series of letters in defence of slavery in the 
Southern States of America, written by Governor Hammond in 1845 in reply 
to acircular letter addressed to American Christians in 1844 by Clarkson. 


The defence is a thorough-going one, and is of interest not only on this 
account, but also as an illustration—if illustration were needed—of how 
utterly men may blind themselves to truth when their own interests are 
concerned, and how even the highest and most sacred ground may be taken 
up in defence of a thoroughly bad cause. Governor Hammond did not 
hesitate to invoke the name of religion and the authority of Scripture as on 
the side of American slavery ; indeed, he went so far as to say plainly that it 
is “not only not a sin, but especially commanded by God, through Moses, and 
approved by Christ through His Apostles.” He posed as a champion of 
orthodoxy, and gravely reproved the self-righteous Abolitionists as denying 
the Bible and setting up a law of their own, advocating ‘a transcendental 
religion, too elevated for the Bible,” which seeks to set up a standard of 
morals higher than that which has been Divinely revealed. 


Governor Hammond conscientiously believed domestic slavery to be not 
only an inexorable necessity for the present, but a moral and humane 
institution, productive of the greatest advantages. He would not undertake 
to defend the slave trade (though he considered its evils enormously 
exaggerated), but its persistence, in spite of efforts to suppress it, was to 
him evidence that it was permitted by the Almighty, and ought not therefore 
to be opposed by force. A similar argument suffices in regard to slavery in 
the abstract, which he complacently classes along with poverty, disease and 
idiocy, as ‘apparently inevitable evils of our nature,” which it were impious 
to try to eradicate. Slavery is described as an established and inevitable 
condition of human society. 


But slavery is championed not only on religious, but on political grounds. 
He endorses the statement that slavery is “the corner-stone of the American 
Republic, and, indeed, a necessary foundation for every well-designed 
Republican edifice, for a Republican system requires universal suffrage,” and 
the Governor naively points out that were it not for slavery the government 
would be in the hands of the ignorant and poor, and “a fearful crisis in 
Republican institutions’ would be brought about. Fortunately the poorest 
and most ignorant of the community are in slavery, and therefore have no 
political influence whatever! The unconscious irony of this champion of 
democratic government in America needs the pen of a Dickens to do justice 
to it! 


The objection that slavery means misery is met by the bold assertion 
that “our slaves are the happiest three millions of human beings on whom 
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the sun shines. Into their Eden is coming Satan in the guise of an 
abolitionist !”’ It is singular how this argument repeats itself in our own 
time, for it is only three or four years ago that the Anti-Slavery Society was 
gravely informed from Portuguese sources that the plantations of San Thomé 
““might be considered an ideal Paradise” for the negro contract-labourers 
working there. Abolitionists, according to Governor Hammond, were 
directly instigated by the Evil One himself :— 

“The Arch-fiend, under specious guise, has found his way into your souls, 
and, with false appeals to philanthropy and foul insinuations to ambition, 
instigates them to rush headlong to the accomplishment of his diabolical 
designs.” 


The condition of the labourers in England in mines and factories, is, of 
course, brought up as an occasion for the 7'w quoque argument, and not wholly 
unjustifiable sneers at the nature of English freedom. But the Governor 
was hardly so happy in his forecast of the utter impossibility of upsetting 
the established system of slavery. It was not likely that any people, civilised 
or savage, would be persuaded by any argument to surrender voluntarily 
2,000 millions of dollars—they would give up the Union rather! If 
Abolitionists were prepared to exercise force—let them come :— 

“We do not court the conflict, but we wiJl not and cannot shrink from it.” 

“The North would repent it far more than the South.” 


The loss of the supply of cotton from the slave-holding States would 
shake the earth from end to end. 


Governor Hammond admits that in the Southern States it was penal to 
teach slaves to read. This measure was, he says, wholly due to the wicked 
Abolitionist agitation. It is the Abolitionists, he declares in a burst of 
righteous eloquence, who would make the Bible a book of despair, hatred, and 
blood to the slave, so that it would convert him into a demon and not a 
Christian ! 

“To preserve him from such a horrid destiny, it is a sacred duty which we 
owe to slaves, not less than to ourselves, to interpose the most decisive means.” 


In a similarly lofty strain our writer descants on the benign character of 
the ties which unite master to slave :— 


“The relations of the most beloved and honoured chief and the most faithful 
and admiring subject, which from the time of Homer have been the theme of 
song, are frigid and unfelt compared with those existing between the master 
and his slaves—who served his father, and rocked hiscradle . . . who have 
been through life the props of his fortune and the objects of his care--who have 
partaken of his griefs, and looked to him for comfort in theirown”’ . . . ete., 
etc., 


till he reaches this exalted climax: — 


“Tn this cold, calculating, ambitious world of ours, there are few ties more 
heartfelt, or of more benignant influence, than those which mutually bind the 
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master and the slave under our ancient system, handed down from the Father 
of Israel.” 


Again we are reminded of the immortal characters of Dickens, and it 
will be admitted that neither Stiggins nor Mr. Pecksniff himself could beat 
this! 

It is rather a relief to pass from such high-flown sentiments as these to 
the more practical and outspoken declaration :— 

“Come what may, we are firmly resolved that our system of domestic 
slavery shall stand.” 
Or this: — 


“The African, if not a distinct, is an inferior race, and never will effect, as 
it-never has effected, as much in any other condition as in that of slavery.” 


In this last and similar statements about the notorious idleness and 
improvidence of the African people, we come very near indeed to arguments 
which are used to-day in favour of keeping native races in their place. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has, in a recent article, stated what many of us 
believe to be asad but indubitable fact, that with the extension of Empire and 
the increasing pressure of vast economic needs the old sense of human 
freedom and brotherhood by which our ancestors abolished the slave trade 
and slavery has been crumbling away ; there has been, he says, “a revival of 
the slave-owning spirit— not exactly for slavery, but for a servile status, not 
for the old slave trade, but for a bureau of indentured labour,” and that the 
British horror of all forms of slavery, ardent in the first half of the last 
century, has been steadily diminishing. 


The value and interest of such an argument as that of Governor 
Hammond lies in its application to-day. The slavery cause has been indeed 
long ago discredited, but it is not destroyed. We can see now how rotten 
was the cause which the Governor defended so outspokenly ; but do we not 
still deceive ourselves by somewhat similar arguments, less baldly put? The 
truth is that the struggle, in varying forms, between bondage and freedom, is 
a never-ending one. 


oe 
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Freed Women Slaves at Tangier. 


Mrs. Lowruer sends, through Mr. Henry Gurney, the following account of 
this fund for 1906, for publication in the Ieporter. 


Mrs. Lowther states that Miss Drummond Hay provides, as before, the 
drinking water for the eight old women in the huts, the rent of which has 
been generously lowered by Mr. Brooks, the owner. 


Help is hoped for from English sympathisers to eaable this charitable 
work to be kept up. 
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“FREED SLAVES FUND.” 
December 13th, 1905, to December 31st, 1906. 





1905. Cr. $Rvn. | 1906. Dr. $ Rvn. 
Dec. 13th.—Balance _——— Dec. 31st.—Amount ‘paid out 
forward... 400 17 in weekly doles and petty 

1906. expenses to date ... 284 8 
Dec. 31st.—Subscriptions re- Rent of huts, June 30th, 1903, 
ceived during year «. 440 184 to Dec. 31st, 1905, at 

$4 16Rvn. per month ... 144 00 
(Nore.—-Of these Subscrip- Rent of huts, Jan. Ist to Dec. 

tions, $55 104Rvn. was sub- 31st, 1906, at $40 per annum 40 00 
scribed in England, the balance | Dec. 31st.—Balance carried 

was collected in Tangier). forward to 1907 account... 373 07 

$841 15} | $841 154 





Dec. 31st, 1906.—Balance carried forward, $373 7Rvn. 
Tangier, December 31st, 1906. ALFRED Irwin, Hon. Treas. 
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forced Labour in Southern Wigeria. 


Mr. Winston CuuRCHILL, ;in reply to a question in the House of Commons 
last session, gave a sumewhat long account of the forced labour in road 
making which is exacted from the native tribes of Southern Nigeria, “ by 
universal and immemorial custom,” in return for the protection of the Govern- 
ment. Subject to these exceptions, Mr. Churchill said, the Secretary of 
State was “not aware that forced unpaid labour has within any recent period 
been demanded in Southern Nigeria, so far as his present information goes.” 
Unpaid labour was unsatisfactory, and even costly for works of any magni- 
tude, but the question of the abolition of a deeply-rooted custom was too 
large and complex for immediate decision. The Secretary of State earnestly 
hoped that this custom “may eventually follow into extinction other still 
more undesirable local institutions which have been already terminated by 
the extension of British authority.” 


A correspondent of the West African Mail writes, that the authorities 
of Southern Nigeria cannot possibly deny the existence or employment of 
forced labour, and gives, as an example, the way in which carriers are pro- 
cured in Calabar. 


“It is interesting to learn how carriers are obtained in Calabar to accom- 
pany expeditions. The press-gang system of days gone by pales into utter 
insignificance by the side of the up-to-date system adopted in Calabar. A bell 
goes round to warn the native chiefs in Duke Town that a certain number of 
carriers are required. The Duke Town Calabar man, conscious of the treat- 
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ment meted out to him and his own domestic slaves, naturally would not offer 
himself, so the following contrivance to obtain the forced labour is resorted to. 
A gang of police constables—erstwhile slaves, but now dressed in the authority 
the King’s uniform. bestows—is let loose on the poor ‘ Bush natives,’ as they are 
called, and these constables, with the assistance of the Duke Town Calabar 
gentlemen at large, make chase on these poor ‘ producers’ all over the town. 
I have seen these enterprising and industrious ‘Bush natives’ pursued right 
into the river at Akwaesuk Street, Calabar, and it is a very common thing to 
see them frightened to the extent of leaving their canoes and entire stock-in- 
trade (either in the canoes or lying on the beach) to the mercy of these brigands 
—for do they not really act the brigand by returning to the beach under cover 
of night, after dispersing the pursued, and help themselves to the booty ? 


“Can any of the District Commissioners in Calabar say that they are not 
aware that that has been the system ? ” 


The following remarks on social conditions in the Lower Niger district 
are of interest in this connection. They are quoted from an article in the 
quarterly journal of the Anti-Slavery Society of France, describing a school 
which was started in 1903 by the Missionary Fathers at Old Town, in 
Southern Nigeria, as an anti-slavery institution. 


“Tt is understood that in the Government sphere of influence, there are no 
longer any slaves. If isolated cases of the sale or purchase of human beings 
come to light, severe measures of repression follow. On this ground it is there- 
fore quite impossible for us to pay to the masters the price of their slaves, 
before installing them on lands belonging to us, and giving them houses, agricul- 
tural implements and land to cultivate at their own will. But what becomes in 
Calabar of the former slaves and their children? The former slave, with his 
children, remains attached to the land on which he was first of all employed on 
his arrival from the markets of the interior. 


“He can no longev be bought or sold, but, on the other hand, he cannot 
leave his master except on certain terms, which are, shortly, these :—He must 
be able to show that the liberty which he desires will not be an injury to him, 
that is, that he is capable of providing for his own maintenance and that of his 
wife and children. Some former slaves who are energetic and intelligent 
enough to manage a small farm are on these terms set free, leasing, or buying 
out of their savings land to support them and their family. They are a 
minority, because the greater number of the former slaves have been so de- 
graded and deprived of power of initiative that they are no longer conscious 
enough of their dignity or worth even to understand that they may be free.” 


The young people in these schools are exempted from Government 
requisitions for labour on the roads, and when they have learned a trade and 
obtained a certificate of apprenticeship they cannot be called upon to take 
part in public works. The instruction given to the former slave class tends 
to produce equality of social conditions, for the former slave becomes capable 
of managing his master’s property and ultimately claims from him, besides 
his full liberty, a portion of property as the price of services rendered. 
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Letters of Thomas Clarkson.—IV. 
(Continued). 


Tue French Society for the Abolition of Slavery arranged to hold an 
important public meeting in Paris in March, 1842, which several delegates 
from this country were appointed to attend, including representatives of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The Convention was called with 
the special purpose of furthering the cause of abolition in the French colonies. 
Thomas Clarkson took a keen interest in the occasion, and though unable to 
go to Paris himself, he wrote several letters to the office regarding the part 
which he thought the British delegates might usefully take in the 
proceedings. He recommended that a paper should be drawn up calling 
attention to the number of runaway slaves who from time to time escaped 
from Martinique and other French islands in the West Indies to the islands 
under the British flag. 


“Many hundreds,” he wrote, “ must have been lost to the French islands by 
these desertions, but what an appalling fact! Dreadful must be the slavery 
when men, to escape from it, can only escape by running the risk of death, i.e., 
of being drowned. . . . I really think that if all your Reporters and all 
other documents were searched for, containing all sueh desertions, they would 
be found to be so numerous as to form a striking document against retaining 
slavery any longer in the French colonies. The French themselves would feel 
that slavery ought to be given up, for, first, what must be the unbearable 
severity of that slavery wren men run away from it to escape its horrors, but 
run the risk at the same time of their lives in escaping from it, and, if taken, 
run the risk of being punished by an excruciating, painful death. Then comes 
the loss to the planters. Some families have lost the whole of their 
servants. If I had such a paper I would carry it with me to Paris, and read it 
in the Convention, with the certainty of harrowing up the feelings of that 
Convention, and, through them, of harrowing up the feelings of the whole 
nation of France. Will you think about such a paper?” .. . 


Clarkson also addressed a letter to the President of the Convention 
(about the translation of which into correct French he expressed great 
concern), which cost him much labour owing to his enfeebled health, and took 
up all his time and thought for ten days, as he stated in a letter to his 
correspondent at the Anti-Slavery office. 


“T cannot write as I used to do, but I have done my best. I have put into 
it all those points which it was most desirable fer the Convention to know. I 
have also tried so to write it as to suit the taste of the French nation. However, 
it will be my last work, the only work which I shall have strength and health to 
write. If it meets with your approbation, I shall be pleased with the thought 
of having undertaken it.” 


A deputation of about sixteen persons attended from Great Britain and 
Ireland, including Joseph Sturge, Josiah Forster, and the Secretary and 
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Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, but the French Government prohibited 
the public meeting just before the date fixed, and only private conferences 
and receptions could be held. The British delegates, however, made speeches 
and presented papers, including Clarkson’s letter, which was read to the 
assembly by the President of the French Society, the Duc de Broglie, in 
which he expressed the hope of seeing slavery abolished before he died in the 
colonies of France, Spain, Denmark, Holland and Sweden. He concerned 
himself, he said, for the liberation of six millions of human beings. 


This year Clarkson often mentioned in his letters his enfeebled, suffering 
condition and general ill-health ; he describes himself as “literally worn out 
both in body and mind.” His eyesight was so failing as to cause fear of 
total blindness; but his eyes, he said, could not be lost in a better cause. 
He still worked hard from morning till night at “ this one frightful subject,” 
on which, as he put it, his whole mind had been fixed for nearly 59 years. 


[To be continued. | 
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Slave Raiding in the Soudan. 


TuE following paragraph appeared in the Press in December last :— 


According to the Cairo correspondent of the Globe, slave-dealing is 
still far from extinct in the Nubian and Barbaree regions of the Soudan, 
a fact which became fully apparent at the trial of Mohamed Nossair, 
recently concluded at Assouan. Invaluable information regarding the 
organisation and methods of the slave-raiders was elicited during the 
proceedings, and the Slave Repression Department cannot but profit by 
the unexpected knowledge gained. Mohamed Nossair was the leader of 
a particularly daring band. The feat for which he is now condemned to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude was a raid, under the cover of night, carried 
out with unusual audacity last December, and as the result of which 
twelve victims, of either sex, were captured and shipped off to the 
opposite coast of Hedjaz, where female slaves are in high request. For 
a long time the perpetrators eluded discovery. They were lost by their 
own imprudence. A few months ago a party of the Ashabab tribe 
attacked the Slave Repression armed patrol. After a stiff fight, in 
which several tribesmen were killed and many wounded, the Ashababs 
were overcome, and their chiefs made prisoners. The tribe, one notorious 
for slave-raiding, will probably be disallowed the exercise of tribal 
privileges for some time to come. Not that many of the Soudan clans 
have preserved their barbarous customs of a generation ago. The 
majority, having tasted the sweets of good government, repudiate slave- 
raiding with heartiness, knowing full well that for one tribe which 
prospers by it, ruin overwhelms all the rest. 
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THE TREATMENT OF NATIVES IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Ar a meeting of the Australian Science Congress, held in Adelaide in 
January, Professor Klaatsch, of Heidelberg, who gave an account of his 
ethnological researches among the natives of North-Western Australia, is 
reported to have confirmed Dr. Roth’s previous report regarding the ill- 
treatment of the natives, and said that the relations between whites and 
blacks were comparable only with the terrible state of affairs which existed 
in Tasmania from 1820 to 1830, which largely resulted in the extinction of 
the blacks in the island. Every white person was regarded by the natives 
with the dread which they attached to police officers. In support of his 
allegation, the lecturer stated that he had witnessed the arrival of native 
prisoners at Wyndham who had travelled from 300 to 400 miles chained by 
the neck. Arrests were made indiscriminately, and the police were paid by 
those interested to capture as many black fellows as possible. 
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MR. B. R. BALFOUR. 


Mr. B. R. Batrour, of Townley Hall, Drogheda, has felt obliged to resign 
his place on the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society, on account of being 
very seldom able to attend its meetings in London, but he allows his name to 
stand as a Corresponding Member of the Society. 


TITLE AND INDEX. 


Coptxs of the title-page and index for binding Vol. xxvi. of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter (1906) may be obtained on application at the Society’s Office. 
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